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Growing and Doing. 
which growth is major, and works minor - 
nor, Which is familiar to us in other things, | 


The minor is for, 
servant of, 


holds good in this case, 
the major--works are the 
growth. It is true there is a reciprocal . 
~ | benetit in the more growth} 
there is in us, the better will Le our works ; | 

the better ae 





the case: 


pand on the other hand, 


Growth is a vital mystery ; action is a: 
Growth and works are a duality in| mechanical, comprehensible performance, | the matter. 


It is necessary that we should act eX-j 
Hates to a temporary condition. It is} 
while we are in contact with evil, with 
external matter, with an unfriendly wast 
verse, that we seas work and subdue our: 
external relations, But that process is | 
not natural; it is only temporary. It 
seems that God himself was under some: 


| 
‘activity. 


in fact, we can make our work serve in 
If we give heed to the wis- 
dom that comes from the heavens, it will 


and the relation between major and mi-; ter nally, but that necessity evidently re-/teach us how to enter into rest while yet 


we do work most effectually. The prin- 
cipal thing is to wait on the Lord; 
which is precisely the attitude that re- 
cognizes growth as the main thing.— 
| Waiting on the Lord is a quiet, peaceful 
‘operation, that has the appearance of in- 
But it is masterly inactivity 


| works are, the more growth there will be | such necessity to subdue chaos, and get! lj in the truest sense-—it is activity that 
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§ Supertivendents. : 


that we may grow. This is quite an im-, 
| portant practical principle, anc one that 
“will have a bearing on our whole method 
of life, when rightly understood. 

Look at Paul’s philosophy in the 4th, 
Chapter of Hebrews, ‘There remaineth 
‘therefore, a vest to the people of God.— 
For he that is entered into his rest, he 
also hath ceased from his own works, 
God did from his. Let us /abor to enter 
‘into that rest.” There doing is made a 
‘servant of rest; to lead to and prepare 
ifor rest: rest is the ultimate good, to 
‘which labor is subservient. Now the rest 
that remaineth for the people of God, 
‘in the sense which all reason as well as 
‘scripture determines, isa state of quiet 
‘ growth, in distinction from a state of vo- 
lition or action. In some respects it is 
‘like sleep. Steep is a state of being and 
‘of growth, but not of action. In sleep 
we are like the trees. ‘The rest that re- 
maineth for the people of God, of course 
is not entirely sleep; but it is a similar; 
state of quictness, in which the process of 
i growing predominates ; and it is superior 
to the state of trees, in that there iv ia 
jit conscionsness of growth, and recogni- 
|tiou and appreciation of its beauty. 
closely the relations of 





If we consider 
i these two processes, growth and works, 
in growth we tur in- 
in works we turn 


Action is al 


iwe shall see that 
'ward toward Gad, 
outward toward ere: 
eirempferential process of life--that in! 


and 





ion. 


? which life acts out from itself upou things | 


;around it. Growth is a process by which 
our life sucks in matter more refined than 
ourselves, from God, Spiritual growth 
fis really the growth of God inus It is 
-God identifying bimsclf with us. He 
grows into us, fills us, and purifies us, 
There is action, i. e., motion and play 
of vitality, in growth, as really as there 
but it is a very dif- 
It is to the exter- 





‘is in outward works ; 
ferent sort of activity. 
nal senses, imperceptible, mysterious aud 
Outward action comes un- 
and is 


‘miraculous, 
der the cognizance of Our senses, 
i thereby proved to be gross and = mechani- 
‘eal. We can understand it ; we can com- 
| prehend the sequence of cause and pence 
‘in external action, But growth is a mys- 
|tery : our understanding cannot fathom 
it—it is therefore a superior thing. 
Growth is a process particularly identi- | 
fie d with the ascending fellowship, and 
action is a process identified with the de- 
‘scending fellowship. We stand between 
God and creation ; and growth looks to- 
‘ward God, and action toward creation.— 








. brews. 


‘a nice operation ; but the wisdom of God 


i beings, but growing beings. 


wardly and fall back on growth, This is: 
to be inferred from the passage in He-| 
There is the same necessity in: 
our present condition, of external exer-: 
tion, conquest, works ; but according to! 
Paul’s philosophy it is temporary with us_ 
as it was with God. It is not to be cal-; 
culated on as the permanent and superior 


s!or desirable condition, but as preliminary | 


to the state in which growth will be the} 
main process, and action only a free out- 
flow from growth. As to God, it is not! 
true that he has entered into an inactive 
state, Christ says, ‘My Father worketh 
hitherto, and T work.’ And yet it 1s evi- 
dent that he did enter into rest, and is at 
rest, as compared with his state of action 
at creation. Chrise entered into rest at 
his resurrection and ascension to the 
Father in the same sense. > He first went 
through a process of the most strenuous | 
exertion in the way of subduing devils, 
and binding Satan, and securing thorough 
pacification of his external relations, and 
then he entered into rest ; and though he 
has continued his activity im the superin- 
tendence of the church since, yet his state 
has been one entirely different from what 
It may be defined in 
the way we have described growth. The 
Primitive church at the Second Coming 
entered into rest in the same manner, 
They entered into a closer relation to 
Goad, and receded from their external re- 
lations, so that there was less call for ac- 
tion, and more fullness of life. The life of 
God was more open to them, and the ex- 
The balance was sv 


it was in this world, 


ternal universe less, 
changed that growth became the supe- 
rior process in their lite, and action the 
interior ; that is the true rest. 

This proposes to ns the true scheme of 
life. Our aim should be to become grow- 
ing beimys, instead of working beings.— 
People say that we must work—that 
there is an absulute necessity, a hungry 
demand for wor's all around us. That is 
true: and there is the peril we are in— 
that we must satisfy that hungry de- 
mand, and yet save our souls from it, 
and offer them to God to be filled with 
his life, and become vehicles of — his 
‘growth, However, we can do it. It is 





is able to show us how to do all that 
ought to be done, and yet not be doing 
God can 
help us to progress steadily towards his 
own state in that respect, and the state 
of the ransomed that are with him.— 
We need not be hindered by our work ; 





we do, that we shali be much more effec- 
tual in our operations, and have less te 
do in reality, in consequence of doing 
things so well and wisely. All necessary 
work can be made to increase our growth, 
By faith we can do work, and grow at 
the same time into the eternal rest of 


‘God. 


The common qnestion when persons 
meet, is,—‘ How do you do?’ It would 
; be better to ask—How do you grow ? Ags 
‘long as we are growing, we cannot die: we 
are not going toward death, but directly 
from it, all the time. We may be doing, 
and atill be going toward death, Doing 
is not incompatible with dying, but grow- 
ing is ; it is the perfect antithesis of death, 
If we cau find any way to make the pro- 
cess of growth within us permanent, there 
is no possibility of death—Man works 
himself to death. Doing exhansts his 
growing. His work is an expense and ex- 
haustion, tending toward death. Works 
can be made to help increase the supply 
of life; but in their nature simply consid-* 
ered, they are expensive, 

We should hate laziness, and yet. we. 
should love that which can hardly be dis- 
from it. We shonld love, 
vrowth, which is « process somewhat‘ 
adverse to action, and very different from’ 
the industry which is valued in the world, 
We must learn to distinguirh between: 
inactivity, properly so called, and true® 
waiting on the Lord. They are very* 
wide apart in the sight of God, though* 
liable to be confounded by gross views, 
The true way to displace Jaziness and in- 
activity, is to bring ia the true masterly 


tingnished 


inactivity of waiting on the Lord, The 
world will be a sink of laziness, in spite 


of all its laws and forcing processes, until 
it las more life; and fife comes by waite 
ing on the Lord. We must learn to 
make that distinction clearly, which the 
world dues not make—to hate laziness 
and be prompt to criticise it, and resist 
it, as the worst enemy of God and man, 
ond at the same time be ready to profit 
by and rejvice in, any thing that savor 
of the true rest of the spirit—faith and. ' 
openness and receptivity toward God? : 
That is further from laziness than any’ 
species of industry tl ere is in the world, 
because it increases the fund of life and 
industry, instead of exhausting it. ’ 
This discrimination will teach us te 
have charity one toward another. Pers 
sons may feel that they are off the. track, 
and that working is not healthy, but an 
ordinance of death to them: and in 
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may be quietly seeking after God, and 
trying to get back on the track of healthy 
spiritual communication, While they 
are in that state, it looks very much like 
laziness, and inattention to the duties of 
life. Now we must not confound that 
spiritual stillness that is earnestly seek- 
ing after faith and grace, with laziness. 
We must learn to distinguish it, and co- 
operate with every effort of the kind that 
we see going on— it isa benefit to the 
whole Community. Growing is an ac- 
tion ; but it isa superior kind of ac- 
tion——more miraculous and beautiful and 
fruitful than doing. Waiting on the 
Lord is holding stil] to let him grow into us. 

There is another distinction that 
might be made, if we knew enough to go 
to the bottom of this subject. It is ewi- 
dent that all growing is carried on in the 


" element of love—that is the mystery of 


growth from beginning to end. In all 
cases, at least it begins in love—the con- 
junction of male and female ; and it is 
earried on in that element. Wherever 
there is growth in all the creation of 
God, there is the love elemeunt—the 
weaving together of two lives—the Fa- 
ther and the Son. Doing is not necessa- 
tily a loving exercise. It is subjectively 
an individual product, and olyectively 
may be contrary and destructive to love. 

Still we are not perfect creatures by be- 
jnz merely like the trees. Their whole 
‘value lies in their being: they have but 
one function. We have two, being and 
doing, and these two mutually help each 
other. There must be a true balance be- 
tween them, in order that we may be 


porfected.—Home-Talx. 
a ————————————— 
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Suspension Bridge at New-York. 

The question of a wire suspensicn-bridge across 
ah East River. connecting New- York and Brook- 
a, is now commanding public attention in those 
gitices. The old system of ferry-boats has become 
Smadequate to accommodate the rapidly increasing 
aravel and trade between the cities; and, in win- 
fer, is much of the time uncertain and even dan- 
gerons. The population on both shores will soon 
“Pe counted by millions, The East River is crowd- 
“9d with vessels, the motions of which are cont n- 
gaily embarrassing the ferry boats. Some new 
jpode of transit 1s demanded. A Suspension- 
Bridge seems to offer the only practical and satis. 


‘@betory remedy. A bill is now before the Legis 


Mature for a charter to carry out sucha design. It 
8 proposed to cross the river by a single span, at 
such a hightas will not impede navigation. From 
200, to 225 feet will probably be the hight re- 
quired, the tallest masts of the clipper-ships 
ferely exceeding 200 fect above the water. The 
Wridge floor will be continued on each side of the 

pver, descending by a gentle grade and forming a 
geries of large spans which will extend over sev- 
gral equ res without touching the tops of the 
Wouses, till the high ground is reached on which the 
epproaches will be located. No more ground will 


_ be occupied between the river and the approaches 


e will be necessary for the foundations of the 
ers, The design is to build two floors above 
each other, similar to the Niayara bridge. The 
wer floor will serve as aroad for all kinds of 
gebicles and passengers. The upper floor will 
@upport two railroad tracks, on which two trains 
of cars will be kept running back and forth, pass- 
“fag each other in the middle of the bridge and 
lorming the trip every eight or ten minutes, 
Srey will be connected and propelled by an end- 
es wire rope, worked by a stationary engine at 
@ecend, One thousand passengers may be con- 
peyed every trip, with all the ease and comfort, 
“ghat well-constructed, ventilated and warmed cars 
@ill afford. The towers on each side of the river 
‘pill be elevated over 300 feet, and will afford the 
Best opportunities for observatories, government- 
ghts,&c. The approach on the New-York side 

ay be located at the Park, the ascent from 








thence to the hight of 200 feet at the New-York 
towers being at an easy grade of five feet ina 
hundred. Theascent un the Brookiyn side will 
be equally easy, and of less hight at the towers in 
consequence of the elevation of ground at the 
Brooklyn Highte, on which the towers will he 
situated. Such is the magnificent project which 
is pronounced feasible and within the cost of 
profitable investment, by Mr. Juhn A. Roebling, 
architect of the Niagara Suspension Bridge. That 
such a structure will soon be built, there is but 
little doubt. As a work of engineering, it would 
have no rival in the world.—tT. L. P. 


—_- rt oo —— 
The Answer of the Future. 

‘ Attractions are proportioned tuo destinies.’— 
The great apostle of Socialism never uttered a 
truer word than this, though probably unappre 
ciative of its full significance, Viewed through 
our medimm, it rans thus: Every earnest and 
genuine desire bears within itself the germ of its 
own realization. This is equally true m general 
and detail. Those desires and aspirations which 
we feel to be true, and God implanted, whether 
pertaining to things great or small, are, by the 
very fact of their exietence. destined to ultimate 
satisfaction. God is a kind father, and seeks 
our happiness. He has never given us these long: 
ings for what is better, and purer, and nobler— 
he has never affurded us these occasioval bright 
gltnpses into a more perfect future, merely to 
tantalize and turment us by their contrast with 
the imperfect present. No! The hand that sows 
the seed will in nu wise be slack in providing the 
harvest. He ‘who doeth all things well” piomis- 
es ultimately, for every true desire to do for us 
‘eaceeding abundantly, above all that we ask or 
think.’ 

Let us not be impatient, or an.ious for more 
immediate results. God knows better tian our- 
selves, what is best for us. Ave our desires un- 
realized, and vur hopes thwarted?) Do not mur- 
mur. It i but a transient evil—-a re:mmder 
that we are living in etermty ; and though tor the 
present the current of our experience ebbs appar- 
ently backward, we are certain that the steady 
progcess of thew ude is full towards ages of satis- 
faction and realization. If we are large-hearted 
in our desires, and look inward, and net out: 
ward—to God, and not to man, or circumstance, 
for their accomplishment, God will never fail in 
rendering to us all, and more, than our hearts, in 
their utmust want, have ever craved.—c. 5. J. 

LL A 2 ee 
Truth aud kxpression. 

The best part of truth is unspeakable—entirely 
so. We can see or feel at a flash, mstantanevuely , 
a sum of truth chat 1s perfectly intelli ;ible to us, 
and yet that could nut be expressed in words.— 
And if these spirit-openings could be translated 
intu words, all books could not cuntain them.— 
We want then a deeper language; and as we 
launch out bey vid the range of mere intellect m 
to the domain of heart and feeling, and get free 
tw cee things by invuition, without requiring them 
w be put m logical shape, m words—we shall 
find that there is ianguage—-language of the heart 
and spirit, that will condense volumes into che In- 
stantaneous glance. That is the real meaning of 
poetry, a8 fur as it has any meaning. It is an 
attempted approach to this language of the heart. 

The ambition of words, and labormg for ex 
press:on, which are characteristic of some pvuets, 
appear to me despicable imcontineuce, such as 
would spoil the real poetry of hfe. It is not to 
be beheved that the poets that make bouks, have 
theretore the most veal poetry in them. On the 
vther hand, the amount of poetry in persvns, 18 
probably in many cases, mversely as their ainount 
of talk. The deeper persons are in love, the less 
generally they have to say ; and so God may see 
more poetry im those whe can neither write nor 
taik, chan im thuse who fill buoks.— Home -Tulk. 
nn? ——— 

Labor--A Colloquy. 

W.—What do you think will be our ultimate 
state in regard to labor? Shall we work more, 
or less, thun we now do? Have you had any re- 
flections un the subject ? 

H.—I have thought much on the subject, ‘and 
have sometimes been inclined to suppose that we 
shall labor less than at present. 

W.—We labor now much less than people gen- 
erally do, but the world’s practice in this respect 
should by no means be regarded as our standard. 
They make business the chief thing in life, while 
our attention is devoted primarily to spiritual, 
intellectual and social interests, and only second- 
anly to business, or the matter of getting a living 

H.—\t has occurred w me, that some principle 
like this will finally control our relation to labor, 





viz., that our labor will be measured by the nat- 





——~—— 


ural overflow of our life. That is to say, sup-;sure, especially in regard to the late war with 


posing that we have a certain fund or capital of | 


life, we shall in labor expend the interest of it, 
and not infringe on the principal—not diminish 
our vitality by exhausting labor. 

W.—That strikes me as a correct principle, but 
may we net expect to increase our present cap- | 
ital of life ? 

H.—Certainly : as gospel behevers we have ac- 
cess to the suurce of all life and energy, and it is | 
reasonable to expect, so lung as this is the case, | 
that our iacome will exceed vur expenses—-:hat 
we Shall daily and hourly increase the fund of life 
within us. And hete is our advantage over seltish, 
unbelieving men. They cannot increase their 
present amount of energy and vitality: we can.— 
Resurrection-life is steadily gaining possession of 
us, by virtue of umon with Christ ; and hence we 
must antic pate that we shall be ultimately able 
to accomplish vastly more than the world’ 6 mnud- 
els of industry and enterprise, and that with cum- 
parative ease, while we at the same time give due 
attention io the most important interests of life, 
relating to our spiritual, social, and intellectual 


nature.—W. A. H. 
— eee 


The Icariass. 

From the Revue Icarienne, organ of the party 
of Icarians which, after the rupture at Nauvoo, 
established itself at St Louis, we gather sume in 
formation of the proceedings and prospects of the 
Society. These people show a degree of self de 
nial and devotion to their social idea and the 
memory of their founder, Cabet, which entitles 
them to our respect, though we cannot conceive 
that they will be able to realize the result that 
they aspire to without a stronger infusion of the 
religious element, by which we mean a truer ap- 
preciation of Christ as the one social Saviour, than 
they now scem to have, Their late tribulations 
however appear to have had the effect of produc- 
ing inthem a sort of moral exaltation which is 
favorable to their continuance ; and the tone and 
spirit of their paper have manifestly improved 
since it has passed into new hands. 

The report of the manacers states that there 
are present at St Louis 165 mem»ers. Their emi- 
gration from Nauvoo was somewhat sudden aad 
unprovided for. They arrived in the city quite 
destitute in many particulars of tools snd con- 
veniences, but secured three houses for dwellings, 
and with characteristic French tact and faculty of 
organization suon succeeded mm making themselves 
comfortable and in getting their arcisans to work. 
In the absence of means to reéstablish their own 
school at present, they send their children to the 
pablic school. Adult classes in the Community 
meet twice a week for the study of the English 
language. A meeting for Christian inst: vetion, 
( coursdu vrai Christianisme) is proposed to be 
held on Sundays. Their printing office has re 
sumed operations. Mus‘c and occasional theatri- 
cals are practiced as entertainments. Their large 
salle de reunion in furnished with French, Ameri- 
can and German papers, and here it 1s customary 
to gather on Sunday evening for conversation 
and amusement. ; 

One very commendable rule which the Icarians 
have adopted is that which excludes tobacco- 
using in all its forms. The report alluded to 
above, says: {u. w. N. 

“It is with pleasure that we verify the exis- 
tence of that Icarian public opinion, which, be- 
coming stronger and stronger, manifests itself in 
many ways, and in particular on the subject of 
the law against tobacco, We could not make a 
more difficult law, or one that would attack a 
habit of which the loss would be more painful. 
Those in whom the habit has been long standing, 
the elderly people even, have sacrificed it to the 
common cause. We have taken the resolution 
to break with such a factitions appetite, and we 
have kept it. It was reserved to the Icarians to 
give the example of a philosuph-cal people im- 
posing on themselves the sacritice of custuins 
generally as strongly cherished as they are per- 
nicious.” 





Eng‘ish Politics, 

The state of political affairs in England has re- 
cently assumed an «spect that is attracting con- 
siderable attention. The Palmerston ministry have 
been defeated in the House of Commons by the 
passage of a resointion censuring the conduct of 
the British officials in the late attack on Canton, 
This defeat virtually obliged Palmerston to re- 
sign and let a new ministry be formed, or, to 
dissolve Parliament, and appeal to the people ina 
new Election. Te has done the latter. The can- 
vass excites considerable interest in England.— 
Palmerston’s opprnents, Cobden, Lord John Rus- 
sel, Mr Layard, Mr. D'Israeli and Mr. Bright are 
laboring hard to defeat him. Palmerston has been 
the head of English foreign policy for a long time, 





and in his cuurse has incurred a good deal of cen. 


Persia. He is also represented as the most for- 
midable obstacle to reform and liberal govern- 
mental measures in England, and as favoring des- 
potic governments abroad. On the other hand, in 
the late war with Russia, he established a reputa- 
tion as champion of England and English interests, 
and at the same time has more influence than any 
other man connected with the English Government. 
His downfall would be a signal of the advent of 
anew spirit m Euglish Politics. It is thought, 
however, that he will be sustained.—r. . Pp. 





A New Nut tor Gev'toxis!s to Crack. 

Mr. H. Skeel of South Butler, Wayre Co. in 
this State, writes to the Tribune that Le has dis- 
covered the original outlet of Lake Ontario — 
Premising his account of his discovery, with the 
generally received supposition that the surface 
level of the lake was years ago, several hundred 
feet higher than its present position, and sub- 
merged within its waters muly miles of the 
adjacent country, he says: 

“T have discovered the former vutlet of this 
lake when it vecupied its former territory, and 
before the river St. Lawrence had a being. I 
have provfs incontrovertible un chis point, and by 
them am convinced beyond a doubt of the truth 
of what I have stated. ‘This ancient outlet emp- 
tied the waters of Lake Ontario into the Valley of 
the Mohawk, at or near the locality of Rome, 
Oneida Co., thence to the Valley of the Hudson, 
and from there to the Atlafitic. This discovery ia 
the result of actual observ aiions made at the 
point of egress trom the ancient ke while | was 
located as pastor of a Church in Northen New 
York.” 





Gatho'icism vs. Infidelity. 

The Catholic Telegraph and Advocate of the 
4:h inst. announces that Dr. ‘I’. L. Nichols, and 
Mary S. Gove Nichols. of infidel Free Love no- 
teriety, were baptized on Sunday, the 30th of 
March, in St. Xavier church, in C.ncinnati, hav- 
ing been duly converted ty the Catholic faith, A 
daughter of Mrs. Nichols, and another young wo- 
man, were baptized at the same time. Their con- 
version, it appears, was brought about through 
the influence of the Spirits. Dr. Nichuls, in the 
name of himself and wife. his written a retraction 
of his Free Love and Infidel teachings, to Arch- 
bishop Purcell, whieh has been published — 
Whew! Verily, this ‘ makes a prudent man hold 
his breath, and wender where all the world is 
driving to’!! (Vide Dr. Nichols’ notice of this 
Cummunity some years since.) —T. L. P. 





NEWS ITEMS. 

Forrign.—The movements of the English 
forces in the East, indicate the purpose of cm- 
tinuing the war with China. Large reénforce- 
ments are to be sent to Admiral Seymour the 
English naval commander, who it 18 said will also 
have the cudperation of a French fleet. It is also 
stated chat the British have had some difficulty 
with the Japanese, and that the Enzlish steamers 
have forced an entry mtv the fortified port of 
Nangasaki. Lord Elgin is to be sent vut by the 
British Government as Special Commissioner to 
China. The London Times correspondent at 
Hong Kong, reports that an attempt had been 
made there ty poison a large portion of the come 
manity by mixing arsenic with the bread at une 
of the principal bakeries of the place. The writer 
says, that several hundred people suffered from 
eating the bread, but thus far he had heard of 
no death resulting trom it. That the cunsequen- 
ces were not fatal, the medical men say was ow- 
ing to the large quantities of arseni: used, which 
caused it to act as a violent emetic. - 

The Treaty lately negotiated by the United 
States and various European Powers with Den- 
mark, for the abolition of the Sound Dnes (the 
tolls heretvtore levied by Denmark on all vessels 
entering the Baltic,) was signed at Copenhagen 
March 14th, by all the Powers interested. 

Russia is making preparations on a large 
scale. for a devisive campaign against the Cur- 
cassians in the Caucasus. The troops put in re- 
quisition for tais purpose are estimated at not 
less than 100,000 men. 


..--Madam Ruttkay, | sister of Kossuth. hae 
opened a achool for young women near New- 
burgh on the Hudson. 

..--Dr. Hayes, who accompanied Dr. Kane on 
his Arctic Expedition, lectured at the Brouklyn 
Athenzeum vn Thursday evening. before a large 
audience. In the course of his lecture he said 
that the largest iceberg he ever saw was two 
hundred and fifty feet high, and two miles and @ 
half in circumference ; and was estin.ated to cone 
tain about 400,000,000 tons of guod fresh-water 
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ice. He described the first iceberg he saw.— | that exist here, 
}up that post, and concentrate upon Oneida and) 


Eizht ninihsa of it was under water; it was two 
hundved f-et above the water, and half a mile 


it has been thought best to give; with calmness and forbearance until he had blown 


THE 








: Wallingford. The capital that is set free by 


CIRCULAR. 








himself all out, and chen talked over the matter 
calmly and dispassionately, sifted it thoroughly, 
ané by his explanation and manner brought tears 


lng. The action of the water beating against it | this operation will be reinvested elsewhere, or j to the man’s eyes, who gris ed his hand and ask- 


had worn great caverns in it; rivers flowed from 
its upper surface; falis and cascades dashed over 
its sides, bursting inco light and feathery spray 
before they reached the sea. 

.... The annual product of maple sugar in the 
United States, by the census of 1850, was 34, 253, 
436 pounds. ‘The ubree States taking the lead in 
its manufacture are New York, which produces 


10,357,484 pounds of sugar and 56, 539 gallons of | 


molasses; Vermont producing 6,349.357 pounds 
oi sugar and 5,997 gallons of molasses ; and Ohio, 
which produces 4,580.2)9 pounds of sugar and 
191,308 gallons of mi vlasses.—Cleveland Herald, 

.-.-Dr. Pusey whvoe death was reported some 
time ago in tae New York Papers, 1s still living. 

.---A Biography of De. Lyman Beecher is now 
in course of pubsicativn vy is svn, Rev. Charles 
Beecher, of Galesburg til. . 

.---At the close of last year, 300 miles of Elec 
tric Telegraph were im working order in Austra- 
hia ; 5UU wnics more are Nuw under Cuutract. 

.--- Tbe governwent of Bengal has just pub” 
lished # report ou che tron im ves at Baveal, India, 
‘The place i» near an existing raii-way, and in the 
viemnity of navigavie rivers. ‘The quantity of ore 
is estumated wt 6 400,000 tons to Lue square mile. 


—_— ~~: 6. a —— 


Au: Quelda Jouriai. 


Thursday, 2.—Shali we say anythirg about 
the weather! ior truly it is very freakish. 
find the mercury uhts merning wt 3 dez., with a 
high wind—just the ubing wo tram us to ver- 
8. tuily of Lemperainent—drup one thing and take 
up auuther, and that tuv without grumbling. We 
Were agreeably surprised vu lear the sparrow puur- 


ing furch bis invraag byw despite the chilling | 


biast of une Norihwester—steadily maintains he 
his puipuse m the path assigned him, indif- 
ferent toy surroundig circuluetances—nor are 
we cegurdless of his aduui:tury example, tiny as 
he is. We are chan«iui ior a youd lesson, even 
from a sparrow. Lvening—We were gratitied 
with a repurt of unprovgment among the boys, in 
respect lv manners, wdustry, and good resoives. 





friday, 3.--We ave contempiat.ng an extension 
of our accommodations to (he amvunt of abuut 24 
beds, tu inake roum tor the expected addition tu 
the family trom Putney. ‘Lhe space allotted for 
the purpose, having been cleared ut ite heteroge- 
neous accumulations, the family mdulged ina gen- 
erai dance, previous to partitioning off the area, 
which bemy very spacious, adinitted of nearly 
the whole dancing tugether. 

Sunday, 5.—Meeting devoted almost exclusively 
to the sifting of the social question. False love 
exposed in a special instance—drawing forth just 
expressions of indignation agamst it so generally 
as to indicate a good healthy tone in the Com- 
munity. 

BUSINESS ITEMS, 

Appition To THe Domarn.—The Community 
has bought a farm of 121 acres adjacent to the 
dumain on the north, mak:ng our present. terri- 
tor amount to about 350 acres The new land is 
somewhat exhausted, and will require patient 
and careful management to bring it to the state 
of productiveness of which it is ca.able. The 
cost was $7,660, for the greater part of which 
we have run in debt, expecting to work out the 
means of payment in yearly instalments, unless 
Providence should furnish them otherwise, or 
some friend whv has become rich under the selfish 
system should think that his mney could be well 
invested in a Community founded on oneness of 
heart and interest, and should take on himself a 
part of the burden. The decision to buy land 
was arrived at unanimously after full discussion, 
and its effect has been good, in strengthening all 
hearts and hu.ids for manly enterprise. Believ- 
ing that Providence has led us in the matter, we 
have no fears as to the result. 


Putney.—The friends at Putney have had good 
success in selling a considerable part of the prop- 
erty there, cutting up the land, and disposing of 
it in quantities to suit purchasers. Several thou- 
sand dullars worth, however, still remains unsold, 
consisting of the Community dwelling und gar- 
den, (connected with which is a tract ot about 20 
acres, picturesquely situated, and affording a 
ne opportunity for improvement to a person of 
taste,) a mill, a store, pasture and woodland. &c. 
Many associations have conspirea to make us 
eling to the old birth-place of our cause, but in 
view of the greater freedom: for our social princi- 
ples, and the opportunities for business expansion 


We! 


applied to the liquidation of existing claims against 
| the Community. 

Brookiys.—Mr Cragin, who has been in New 
York a portion of the last two months, for the 
purpose of disposing of Nos. 41 and 43 Wil- 
low Place, has succeeded in selling No. 43, for 
$2500, which is about $700 less thun we paid for 
it seven years ago. 

Trap-Business.—It is reported that the num- 
‘ber of traps made and sold during the three 
‘months ending Apr. Ist, is over 9000, a decided 

improvement on previous reports. Our associates 
; L. F. Dunn, @. W. Hamilton and H. L. Burt, 
’ (Machinists,) have just completed and put in oper- 
| ation a large and costly Rolling Machine designed 
to supersede handwork in ‘drawing’ the steel 
‘springs froin the bar, which has heretofore been 
the most laborious part of the business. It 
promises to succeed quite to the satisfaction of 
. the projectors. The weight of the machine is 
| over 500 Ibs., and the cust about $5:)). 

| Sirx-1 Rabe.—Uur indefatigable comrade A. W. 
Carr writes from New York that he has purchased 
; Several thousand dollars worth of Sewing Silks 
to commence the season campaign with in the 
| veddling business. Four men will be appuinted 
to trayel in that department. 

Preserved Fauirs.—The stock of preserved 
Tomatoes (3000 bottles,) put up last season, has 
;met with an encouraging reception by the public 
in this vicinity, and arrangements have been made 
‘to procure a new supply of bottles from Philadel- 

phia, to cuntinue the business the present season. 
i Grated Horse Radish, made from a plantation 
; commenced last year, is also in demand. 

Garpen. —The plans for the Garden the coming 
season, embrace 17 acres of land. comprising 5 
acres of peas, 2 of strawberrivs, 1 of tomatoes, 
1 of omons, 1 of cabbages, &e. New plantations 
of the hardier kinds of fruits as raspberrics, cur- 
rants &c., will be added to the present stock. 











Analects. 


——Time is the cradle of thought. Time will 
wear out the old clothing of thought when reason 
and common sense come to be the fasision. 

—— Ail truths must harmonize; because they 
all tlow from the sane universal Source of Good ; 
and must termincte in producmg the greatest 
amount of happiness of which the nature of inan 
is susceptible. —J. Smith. 


There is a kind of spirit, wide-spread and 
subtle inits workings, which consists in the fore- 
boding of evil rather than prophesying good. It 
is not generous and loymg, but uncharitable and 
denunciatory in its nature and influence. It 
throws a gloom over al! its interpretations of 
Scripture and of passing events. It often breaks 
out In the most glaring prophecies, vut they ave 
prophecies which foretell destruction for the 
world, and not the reign of righteousness, Such 
spirituality cannot be the true spirituality of 
Christ; to speak plainly, it is sutanic spiritual- 
ity.— Burnham. 

——If we encourage ourselves to speak falsely 
in jest, we shall run the chance of acquiring the 
habit of speaking falsely in serious matter s.——Solon. 


——The little I have seen of the world teaches 
me to look upon the errors of others in sorrow 
not inanger. When I take the history of one poor 
heart that has sinned and suffered, and represent 
to myself the struggles and temptations it has 
passed through ; the brief pulsations of joy; the 
feverish inquietude of hope and fear; the pres- 
sure of want, the de-ertion of friends—I would 
fam leave the erring seul of iy fellow man with 
Him from whose hand it came.— Longfellow. 





——The common system of education pursues 
a policy which is the reverse of the trye one. 
Neglecting the cultivation of onr spiritual nature. 
and exalting the intellect into the place of the 
heart, it starts us off in the pursuit of knowledge 
under serious difficulties. Without the fostering 
care and sympathy of its natural guide, the intel- 
lect is stunulated into unnatural activity, and 
thus urged on to the vain attempt of sounding the 
depths of knowledge. The result is—the life, and 
heart, and not unfrequently the common sense ot 
the victime oi this system, are overlaid with and 
swamped ina mass of superficial wisdom, which 
lies undigested, like the nightmare, on their spir- 
itual stornachs, virtually disqualifying them for the 
real duties of practical life.—S. Rose Leonard. 


True criticism looks not for faults. It 
cherishes not a censorious, captious spimt. Its 
eye is directed afti-r what is excellent and praise- 
wor:hy—after what may inform the mind, give 
grateful exercise to the imagination, and _retine- 
ment to the taste.— Newman's Rhetoric. 

——All your praying and weeping in private 
closets for your ehildren will be of little effect if 
not assisted by your example before them. It 
was the observation of thuse unguarded acts, and 
the examples of my own father, that had most 
effect upon me. 1 well recollect one instance when 








a@ man came in to him, like an east wind, about 
some fancied injury. My father listened to him 





ed his forgiveness for having himself been the ap- 
gressor. This one act in my father’s Ife has 
done me more good in that respect thun all his 
preaching.—H. W. Beecher. 

——Every man has influence on others in some 
way and to some eatent. conscivusly or uncon- 
scivusly ; each has some power, more or less, di- 


‘ rect or indirect ; vne mind colors another ; a child 


acts on children; servants on their fellow ser- 
vants, parents on their children; masters on 
those they employ; friends on friends. Even 
when we do not design to influence others, when 
we are not thinking in the least degree, of the 
effect of what we do, when we are uncenscious 
that we have any influence at all, when we do not 
wish our conduct or way of life to affect any but 
vurselyes,—— ur manner of life, our conversation, 
our deeds, are all the while having weight some- 
where or suinehow; our feet leave their impres 
sions, though we may not look behind us to sve 
the mark. 





Dr. Arnold’s A‘lvice to a Teacher. 


With regard to the choice of a profession, to a 
great degree, a man’s inclinaton fora calling is 
a presumption that he either is or will be fit for 
it. And in education this holds very strongly ; 
for he who hkes buys has probably a daily sym 
pathy with them; and to t» in sympathy with 
the mind you propose to intlucice, is at once in- 
dispensable, and will enable you toa great degree 
tw succeed tn influencing it. 

Another poimt to which | attach much import 
ance is liveliness. This seems to ine ap essential 
condition of sympathy with creatures so lively as 
boys are naturally, and it is a preat matter to 
make them understand that liveliness is nut folly 
or thoughtlessness, Now I think the prevailing 
manner amengst many valuable men is the ver 
opposite tu liveliness ; and [ think that this is the 
vase, not at all from affectation, but from natural 
temper. encouraged, perhaps, rather than checked. 
by a belief that it is mght and becoming. But this 
appears to me to bein pomt of manner the great 
difference between a clergyman with a parish, and 
aschool master. -It igan illustration of St. Paul’s 
rule, * Rejoice with them that rejoice, and weep 
with them that weep.’ A clergyman » intercourse is 
very much with'ne sick and the pour, where live- 
liness would be greatly misplaced ; but a schvol- 
master’s is with the young, the strong and the 
happy, and he cannot get on with them unless in 
animal spirits he can sympathize with them, and 
show them that his thoughtfuiness is not con 
nected with selfishness and weakness.—Stanley’s 
Life and Letters of Dr. Arnold. 
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TWO KINDS OF SERVICE. 

The reader of the New Testament can 
hardly fail to see that two great antago- 
nistic, spiritua! principalities are therein 
recognized, and that man’s destiny is in- 
volved in one or the other of them. It 
may do to talk about ‘individual sover- 
eignty,’ ‘ free agency,’ &c., but practically 
it is found that we are not our own mas- 
ters or owners. It is true that we have 
a choice of masters, and that liberty is 
given to us as moral agents, to transfer 
our allegiance if we choose, but there is 
no middle ground of independence—we 
are the servants and mediums of either 
Christ or the Devil. If it is asked how 
we are to transfer our service, aud be- 
come the subjects of Him who rules in 
righteousness, aud whose tender mercy is 


over all, we answer in the words of. 


Paul, ‘ Know ye not, that to whom ye 
yield ycurselves servants to obey, his ser- 
vants ye are to whom ye obey ; whether 
of sin unto death, or of obedience unto 
righteousness ?’ Here we get a view of the 
distinguishing features and character of 
the two great ruling principles of the spir- 
itual world, to the one or other of which 
maukind are inevitably subject ; on the 
one hand we have the servitude of sin, the 
end of which is death, and on the other, 
we have the bondage of liberty and right 
eousness, and the end eternal life. To 
whom then shall we yield ourselves ? The 
simple power of yéelding is the great se- 
cret. ‘ For as ye have yielded your mem- 
bers servants to uncleanness and to ini- 
quity, unto iniquity ; even so now yield 
your members servants to righteousness, 
unto holiness.’—w. H. W. 
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THE CIR°LE OF CHANGE, 


The most that can be said of the or- 
ganized structures of the natural world is, 
that they are the result of the laws of 
chemical and vital combination. The tree, 
the growth perhaps of centuries, together 
with the little flower that springs up and 
unfolds beneath its shade, are alike formed 
from the materials that previously exist- 
ed in the earth, the air and the sunbeams, 
In the expanse of ocean, not one tiny 
drop has been added to its sum total f 
waters since its formation, notwithstand- 
ing the mighty rivers that are all the 
the time flowing into it. Men talk of the 
suurce of rivers, that they take their rise 
in mountains, that the innumerable little 
rills that feed them originate there ; bunt 
strictly speaking this isnot true. They 
take their rise from the ocean. The 
waters of the ocean, by the influence of 
the sun, rise in vapor and form mists, the 
mists condense into clouds, the clouds 
descend in rain, and ‘so the rivers are 
formed, If the ocean should become par- 
simonious, cerse its activity, and retam 
its watery treasures, a dearth would en- 
sue. The ocean is the source of all the 
waters of the earth, and to it they all 
return ; and thus ever in eternal round. 


Is there not a striking analogy between 
this economy of nature, and the econo- 
my of God’s grace, so freely bestowed up- 
on the children of uien, God’s love is 
ocean-wide and bound!sss. When unith- 
peded, it flows into our hearts continual- 
ly, refreshing and sustaining us, and re- 
turns again to its source. This constant 
action upon us would keep us green and 
unwithered, and no drought, no drying 
up of the juices of our life, would be felt. 
Old age would thus retain its vitatity, 
and like a full grown and: healthy tree, 
show more thrift, and yield more fruit, in 
proportion to its years. ' 

Again, God’s Spirit, like water, where- 
ever it is fuund, is on€ spirit; it is transpa- 
rent and highly elustic. When applied 
to character it is sufficient to cleanse and. 
purify the vilest. This spirit, with all its 
capabilities for regeneration, has existed 
from eternity; and since it was shed forth 
through Christ 1800 years ago, it has 
been accessible to us, and has been flow- 
ing down upon us, and nourishes our souls, 
even asthe rain feeds the brooks and 
rivers, and nourishes the face of all the 
earth.—k. Y. J. is 


SCHOOL CHILDREN'S RIGHTS, 

Who that has paid any attention to 
the subject, can fail to sympathize with 
the movements that are making in this 
country in favor of school-children.— 
Many a time, while parsing by one of 
those educational bastiles eutitled ‘ schowl- 
houses,’ have we pitied its unfortunate 
inmates, committed to the mercies of an 
individual, for the most part inadequate 
to the task assigned him. Nothing is 
truer than that quantity instead of quali- 
ty has been the thing aimed at in the 
instruction of youth ; and in order to re- 
verse this, there must be a better appre- 
ciation of heart-culture, and to this end, 
more Godliness. And here we see the 
great blessing of Christianity. It enables 
us to appreciate what is really excellent. 
{n this country above all others, is this 
needed ; where idolatry of intellect is 
now producing its natural results in gen- 
eral insubordination on the part of the 
young towards their superiors—a neces- 
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- as the natural birth, When the word 


foe * 


as eagles ; they shall run, and not be 


- process of death. Paul evidently expect- 
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sary consequence of the neglect of heart-!factory evidence that they did attain 


culture. 
hope of the country. 
after all, where and how much they shall 


The rising generation is the 
It is not 80 much! 


that for which they had the ‘earnest of 
the Spirit,’ though God’s plans were 
such that they were not permitted to re- 
main on the earth, but were withdrawn 


be taught, as what they shall be taught.’ jnto the invisible mansions, where the 
This would’ involve a great revolution kingdom of God was first to be establish- 
‘in the system of instruction, and would ed. But in this, the dispensation of the 


therefore require deep conviction of its 
necessity. on the part of those who have 
the control of that department. 


fullness of times, when God is to gather 
; together in one all things in Christ, both 
jwhicn are in heaven, and which are on 
earth, the kingdom of God is to be es- 


would have to give up shine and show: tablished on the earth, and his will done 


for real worth—for heart-excellence.—; here as it is done in heaven. 


Let that substitute be generally intro-| the saints are to take possession of the 


duced, and the world would witness a 


If, then, 


‘earth, it must be obvious that the growth 
‘of life will continue, until their bodies 


turn in the tide that would speedily lund | renewed, and they stand in the res- 


THE CIRCULAK 





them in quite a new creation.—R. 8. D. 





The Inward Renewing. 


man perish, yet the inward man is renewed 


their own experience. Indeed it is diffi- 
cult to conceive how there can be any 
other resulf where there is vital faith in 


with the heart and confessing with the 


gains a permanent foothold in the believ-| rivaled ; 
er’s heart ; and it is impossible that the 
invincible, unfailing energy of, God’s life 
should not go on developing itself in us 
‘day by day,’ until it obtains possession 
of the entire man. 7 

This view corresponds, precisely with 
the idea of the new birth. Christ de- 
clares that, ‘Except a magn be born again, 
he cannot enter the kingdom of heaven ;’ 
and this birth is as rea) and substantial 


of God is received and the new man 
begotten in the heart, the process of 
growth goes gradually on, as in the case 
of the natural map, till the spirit, or 
inner man, gets command of the body, 
or outer man, and is able to ‘bring it 
into subjection,’ 

The renewing energy and vitality of 
God’s life, which, in every believer, is as 
‘a well of water springing up into ever- 
lasting life,’ is beautifully expressed by 
Isaiah : (chap, 40, ver. 31:) ‘They that 
wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength ; they shall mount up with. wings 


weary, and they shall walk, and not 
fuint ;’ while the condition of those with- 
out faith is also strikingly presented iu the 
preceding verse :—‘ even the youths sball 
fuint and be weary, and the young meu 
shall utterly fall.’ 

Nor is it fanatical or unreasonable to 
believe that this renewing life may ex- 
tend to the body, and immortality be at- 
tained im this world, without the violent 


ed this result in his own case, as well as 
that of others. He says:—‘ For in this 
we groan, earnestly desiring to be clothed 
upon with our house which is from heav- 
en; if so be that being clothed we shall 
not be found naked. For we that are in 
this tabernacle «do groan, being bur- 
dened : not for that we would be uncloth- 
ed, but cLoTHeD upon, that mortality 
might be swallowed up of life. Now he 
that hath wrought us for the selfsame 
thing, is God, who also hath given unto 
us the earnest [assurance] of the spirit.’ 
(2 Cor. 5: 2—5.) And there is satis- 





and death. 


urrection. 
1 co If this view of the subject is correct, 
we may reasonably expect that the spir- 
In saying that ‘Though our outward; it and power of God’s life in us will be 
l‘inaking constant inroads upon disease 
? ‘ . a Indeed, we may be certain 
ow rk Ort 05) Sons aes that, if the Spirit of him that raised up 
not fanatical, but expressed a truth that Jeous from the dead dwelle in us, he 
_ is sound, rational and practical ; and! that raised up Christ from the dead shall 
which without doubt; he and many others | algo quicken our mortal bodies by his 


in the Primitive Gbhurch realized in| Spirit that dwelleth in us, and that the 
process will continue until ‘death is swal- 


lowed up of victory.’—A, W. Cc. 


—— ——-—- 


The Falls of Lodore. 


God. By the initial act of believing | The following wonderful. piece of description, 
was written by the Poet, Robert Southey. As an 
\ "7 o instance of the mastership of words, and of the 1e- 
mouth the Lord Jesus, the life of God sources of the English language, it can hardly be 


How does the water 
Come down at Lodore ? 
My little boy asked me 
Thus, once on a time, 
And, moreover, he tasked me 
To tell him in rhyme. 
Anon, at the word, 
Then came first one daughter 
And then cume another, 
To second and third 
The request of their brother ; 
And to hear how the water 
Comes down at Lodore, 
With its rush and its roar 
As many a time 
They had seen it before.-- 
So I told them in rhyme; 
For of rhymes I had store, 
And ‘twas my vocation 
For their recreation 
That so I should sing; 
Because I was Laureate 
To them and the King. 
From its sources which well 
From the Tarn on the fell, 
From its fountaius 
In the mountains, 
Its roils and its gills, 
Through moss and through brake, 
It runs and it creeps 
For awhile. till it sleeps 
In its own little Lake 
And thence, at departing, 
Awakening and starting, 
It runs through th reeds, 
And awny it proceeds, 
Through meadow and glade, 
In sun and in shade, 
And through the wood shelter, 
And erngs in its flurry, : 
Helter-Skelrer, 
Hurry-Skurry ; 
Here it comes sparkling, 
And there it ljes darkling, 
Now smoking and frothing 
Its tumult ant wrath in, 
Till in the rapid race 
On which it is bent, 
It reaches the place 
Of its steep descent. 


The Cataract strong 
Then plunged along, 
Striking and raging, 

As if a war waging 

Its caverns and rocks among ; 
Rising and leaping, 
Sinking and creeping, 
Swelling and sweeping, 
Showering and springing, 
Flying and flinging, 
Writhing and ringing, 
Eddying and whisking, 
Spouting and frisking, 
Turning and twisting, 
Around and around 

With endless rebound ; 
Smiting and fighting, 








A sight to del:ght in, 
Confounding, astounding. 
Dizzy.ng and deatening the ear with its sound, 

Collecting, projecting, 

Receding and speeding, 

Aud shocking and rocking, 

And darting and parting, 

And threading and spreading, 

And whizzing and hissing, 

And dripping and skipping, 

And hitting and splitting, 

And shining and twining, 

And rattling and battling, 

And shaking and quaking. 

And pouring and roaring, 

And waving and raving, 

And tossing and crossiag, 

And flowing and going, 

And running and stunning, 

And foaming and roaming, 

And dinning and spinning, 

And dropping and hopping, 

And working and jerking, 

And guggling and struggling, 

And heaving and cleaving, 

And moaning and groaning, 

And glittering and frittering, 

And gathering and feathering, 

And whitening and brightening, 

And quivering and shivering, 

And hurrying and skurrying, 

And thundering and floundering. 
Dividing and glid ng und sliding, 
Aud falling and sprawling and brawling, 
And driving and riving aud striving, 
And sprinkling and beunding and rounding, 
And bubbling and troubling and doubling, 
And grumbling and rumbiing and tumbling, 
And clattering and battering and shattering, 


Retreating and beating »nd meeting and sheeting, 

Delaying and staying and playing and spraying, 

Advancing and prancing and glancing aud dancing» 

Recoiling, turmoiling and toiling and boiling, 

And gleoming and s:reaming and stexming and 
beanaing, 

And rushing and flushing and blushing and gushing, 

And curling and purling and whirling and twirling, 

And thumping and plumping and buinping and 
jumping, 


‘| And dashing and flashing and sp!ashing and clashing, 


And so never ending, but always descending, 
Sounds and motions for ever and ever are blending, 
All at once and all o'er with a mighty uproar, 

And this way the water comes duwn at Ledore! 





A'fuminum, 

We have heretofore presented onr readers with 
such accounts of the new metal Aluminum as we 
have been able to gather rum what has appeared 
in the journals of the dav. The following fuller 
details concerning it, which we find in the Tri- 
bune we trust will not be unwelcome, 


The metal alumioum, with the veueral prop- 
erties of which the mvjority of persons are most 
probably familiar, and which promises soon to 
become an orticle of manufacture, was first 
isolated by the well-known chemist, Wochler ; 
aud although to him belongs the honor of hav- 
ing first laid the metallic base of alumina before 
the scientific world, yet it is without doubt 
owing to the recent researches and publications 
of the French chemist, Deville apon the same 
metal, that the generality of persuus are in- 
a bted for the knowledge they possess of some 
af the most characteristic properties of alu- 
minum. This metal combined with oxygen 
or, in other words. in au oxydized state, in 
which it forms the well-known substance call d 
alumina, is found very abundantly indeed in 
nature—a faet which ix very evident, when we 
reflect that this earth exists in all clays, in fel- 
spar, and that it is often found in the pure 
state. Aluminum has heretofore been pre- 
pared by Leating the chloride of alummun 
with potassium; this latter substanee being 
converted into vapor, decomposes the e'iloride 
of aluminum, and the mass upon being washed 
leaves the aluininum. By this method the 
metal was obtained with great difficulty, and in 
small quantitics, so that not long since one 
pouad of aluminum was valued at almost two 
thousand dollars, much more than the value of 
az equal weight of go'd. The metal alaminum 
possesses many valuable properties, and among 
others may be mentioned that it does not oxyd- 
ize when exposed to the atmosphere at the 
ordinary temperature, and even at a high tem- 
perature oxydation is limited, owing to the thin 
layer of alumina which forms upoh the surface 
of the metal. It admis of being drawn out 
to as great a degree of fineness as either silver 
or copper, while it can also be laminated with 
as great facility as either tin or si'ver. Onac- 
count of its possessing these valuable properties, 
chemists were vaturally desirous to place in 
the hands of the manufacturer an article which 
might be applied to many useful purposes, but 
which, from its being essentially a rery rare 
chemical product, was lost entirely to industry. 
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The well known fact that the progress of chemi- 
cal science constantly siiows us that substances 
regarded as the rarest and most difficult to 
produce become in a short time common’ and 
familiar articles, is well exemplified by alumi- 
num; tor Messrs. Deviile and Rousseau have, 
by submitting alumina, ses-salt aud charcoal 10 
the action of chlorine, instead of exposing 
alumina and cha:eoal to the action of the 
same element, obtsined a double chloride 
of alumiuum and sedium, which is vola- 
tile and. liq«fiable, bat whieh becomes 
selid when cold. By this mode of operating, 
togetber with some modifications of the methods 
at present in use, they will be enabled to pro- 
duce tiis heretofore rare metal at about $ LO per 
pound. Another important point in this new 
method is the ease and facility with which the 
operation is earied on. Atthe pice of $10 
per pound, aluminwn may be cousidered in 
the light of an article of manufacrure, and its 
useful properties now adwit of being applied to 
various purposes, and it is most probable that 
ere long. by perfecting upon this new method, 
it will be produced at even a less price, and 
wil no doubt become a common article of in- 
dustry. 

A very important fact connected with alum- 
inum, aud which tends to merease in a great 
measure its value, is that its ailoys are of such 
a nature as to admit of various apptications in 
the arts aud manufactures. ‘The following 
are some of the alloys of this metal, together 
with some of the general preperiies of the 
same: An alloy composed ot 90 parts of cop- 
per and 10 of aluminum basa greater bards. +s 
than bronze, and can be easiiy worked whea 
het;a small proportion of tin, silver and pla- 
tinum render atumin.m more brilliant and 
somewhat less hard, the alloy composed of zine 
and aluminum is the most interesting. it being 
a little harder thas the metal itselt, while ir is 
at the same time very malleable. With 10 
per cent of copper the malleabi ity of aluminum 
is dimivished ; wich SO per cent of copper tie 
emmpound becomes white and biittlh. An 
alloy composed of 3 parts of silver and 97 of 
aluminum possesses a fine color, while a sub- 
stance formed of | part of silver ‘and 1 part of 
aluminum is as hard as ordinary brenze; 9Y 
parts of gold and 1 of aluminum produces an 
alloy which is very bard, but is malleable, the 
color of which is that of yreenis' gold; but with 
1) of aluminum instead of 1, the alloy becomes 
crystalline and in consequence brittle. ‘The 
new metal has been applied to many purposes, 
such ax chemical balances, sextants, &e , and, 
from its being more sonorous than bronze, dis- 
pasoas have been made which have answered 
admiribly ; and if it is remembered that is 
weighs four times less thar silver—the actusl 
price of which metal is about $22 per pound—- 
it will be seen that itis really mach cheaper 
than this precions metal, over which it aM 
many chemical advantages. A plate of silve 
worth $10 wou'd not cost more than $3 in 
aluminum ‘The mineral known to mineralo- 
gists by the name of ervolite, or kryolite, and 
which is a double fluovide of sodium and aln- 
minum, bas recently been imported into Eng- 
laud in large qnantities for the purpose of 
extracting alominum This mineral is found 
onl, at Neviansk, in the Urals, and at Evigtok, 
in Greenland, where it exists in great abund- 
anee ‘The upper part of the bed of this min- 
eral is white, but at a depth of about fittecn fees 
ir assumes a dark hne, so that ata little greater 
depti it will probably be obtained very dark, 
The white colo: is owing to the action of heat, 
as upen submitting the dark variety to its action 
it assumes a white color  Cryolite has been 
up to the present time of little use ; the Green- 
landers, buwever, make use of it for a strange 
purpose, namely, in making snuff; the tobaceo- 
leaf is geound between two pieces of the min- 
eral, and the suuff so prepared contains abous 
one half of its weight of eryolite powder, and 
is preferred by the natives to any other. The 
recent mode of preparing alaminum will, how- 
ever, render eryolite valuable as an ore of that 
metal 








Varurt or Iron —Bar iron, worth in Eng- 
land $1, is worth, when worked into 
Horme-nhoes....cccccccseccncces. QIZGN 
Table-knives....cccsccccessecces _ 18000 
nes cesscoesgecsetscscss SOD 
Penknife blades..........2.22-. 3 28500 
Poli-bed buttons aid buckles....... 4,485 00 
Balance-springs of watches....... 250.000 00 

Cast-iron worth $1, is worth, when converted 
into— 


Ordinary machinery.........0 $2000 
Large ornamental work.......+-. 225 00 
Berlin work........eeee02+++- 3,000 00 
Neck-chaing....ccseccsecceess 695000 


Shirt-buttons......ceececeee+. 29,500 00 
Letrers not ornerwisk AcCKNowLenaen —A A, 
Crocker, Jamee Robinson. 8 M. Mallory,. Dr. @. 
Achilli, S Willard, Flavel M, Franks, D. Brumly, 


H. C. Dugan. , 
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